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A NICE PLACE TO VISIT—Mitchell Holt makes ‘‘his’’ rest area on Interstate 
35 near Salado a haven for weary motorists. Like all Highway Department 
rest area caretakers, Holt takes special pride in his grounds, caring for them 
as if they were his own yard at home. For more on this ambassador of the 
highway, see page 2. Photograph by Frank Lively 
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‘Grass’ recently ‘planted’ on a median in Austin will stay 
green year round. That’s because it’s AstroTurf. The High- 
way Department is experimenting with the newest form of 
AstroTurf, a landscaping surface, and if the narrow strip 
stands up well this year, the synthetic grass may be in- 
stalled on other medians and traffic islands in the state. 
(See ‘‘A Grass for All Seasons,’’ page 16.) 
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EVERYTHING BUT THE WARBLE—Although made of wood, 
this (top to bottom) cardinal, scissortail, and hummingbird 
look real enough to fly. They are a sampling of the many 
birds James Eddleman, Lubbock’s district warehouse su- 
perintendent, has carved in the past four years. Eddleman 
has worked for the Highway Department for nine years, but 
his interest in carving dates back to his early childhood. 
For more on this talented highwayman and his world of 
silent birds see ‘‘Birdman of Lubbock,’’ page 10. 
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Roadside 
Ambassador 


By Frank Lively, Editor 
Texas Highways 


NE DAY last summer a man and 

his wife stopped for a lunch 

break under a shady arbor in the safe- 

ty rest area on Interstate 35 just south 
of Salado. 

A stocky man in striped overalls, 
wearing a white hard hat with the 
words Texas Highway Department 
stamped on the front of it, was work- 
ing nearby. 


“Welcome back,” said the man with 
a smile. “Hope ya’ll enjoyed your trip 
to the Valley.” 

The woman looked puzzled. She said 
there must be some mistake, that they 
had never stopped there before. 

“Aren't yall from Nebraska and 
didn’t ya’ll stop here last June 29 on 
your way to the Valley?” asked the 
man in overalls. 


WATERING DOWN—Caring for 10 acres of trees, grass, and flowers is a continuing 


process. Holt hooks a sprinkler to the watering system to keep the grass in good shape 
during the dry fall months. 
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WHAT NEXT?—Mitchell Holt, caretaker for 
the safety rest area near Salado, says 
there is always something going on there. 


The husband scratched his head, 
thought for a minute, and then told 
his wife that they had indeed stopped 
there on their way to the Rio Grande 
Valley the year before. 

Remembering faces and voices and 
having a likable personality are just 
two of the attributes of Mitchell Holt, 
59-year-old caretaker for the Salado 
rest area. Holt is one of many care- 
takers who work in the Department’s 
32 rest areas where comfort stations 
are provided. 

Probably no other service the De- 
partment provides receives more praise 
from the public than do these rest areas 
and the men who care for them. Each 
year the Department receives hundreds 
of letters, most of which echo the same 
theme: “The grass and shrubs were 
beautifully kept and a man was even 
then working on the grass. The rest 
room facilities were immaculate. Our 
home bath rooms could not have been 


cleaner. All supplies were plentiful. 
The method of disposing of waste food 
was the most pleasing I have ever seen, 
covered, neat metal receptacles that 
are neatly painted.” 

The men who work in the rest areas 
take a lot of pride in them. Being 
friendly and helpful to motorists who 
stop there is just an added bonus. 
Mitchell Holt has gained a reputation 
as one of the best when it comes to 
being a friendly Texan. 

Sam Garrett, landscape architect for 
Maintenance Operations Division, says 
flatly that Holt is the best public re- 
lations contact the Highway Depart- 
ment could have. 

“Holt is absolutely perfect for the 
job,” asserts Garrett. “He keeps the 
rest area nice and clean so people like 
to stop there. And he’s always helping 
motorists.” 


Mitchell Holt opened the park in 
October 1968 and quickly adopted it 
as his own. He listened to Garrett’s 
instructions on how to care for plants 
and flowers, brought in flowers from 
his mother’s flower beds, listened to 


HERE YOU ARE—A woman motorist gets 
directions from Holt at the information 
board in the comfort station. 
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WATCH IT, SONNY—Holt warns a little boy about running from the comfort station 


into the parking area. Once Holt had to grab a boy by the collar to keep him from 


darting into oncoming traffic. 


the advice of women who stopped in 
the rest area, and by spring had beauti- 
fied the site. 

During the winter, northern motor- 
ists frequently asked Holt what cotton 
looked like, so he planted a few stalks 
in a flower bed beside the comfort 
station. Garrett said Holt cared for the 
cotton like it was “‘his prized flowers.” 
By late summer the cotton was beau- 
tiful. Then Holt was able to show 
visitors what cotton looked like and 
explained to children how cotton is 
made into cloth. 

Raising cotton comes naturally to 
Holt who has been a farmer most of 
his life. Two years ago he decided to 
give up farming, but he wanted a job 
that would keep him on his feet “to 
hold down my weight.” 

In 1967 Holt and his wife stopped 
in the safety rest area on JH35 north 
of Round Rock. As they were leaving, 
Holt said, “I would love to have a 
place like this to take care of.” 

A year later when he was looking 
for a job, Holt stopped at the Highway 
Department’s maintenance office in 
Belton. When Maintenance Foreman 


Bill Hilliard told Holt the only job 
available was a caretaker’s job, Holt 
was elated. It was just what he wanted. 

The following month the area was 
opened and Holt began planting flowers 
and cultivating the trees and grass 
under Garrett’s direction. 

Above and beyond his regular duties 
Holt was soon helping motorists, talk- 
ing with them, and being just plain 
old-fashioned friendly. 

One cold, rainy day an elderly 
couple stopped at the comfort station, 
but when they started to leave their 
car would not start. Holt invited the 
couple to the back of the comfort 
station where his “office” (utility 
room) is located where there was a 
heater and a pot of coffee. Then Holt 
stayed out front to ask those who 
stopped if they had a jumper cable to 
put on the stalled car’s battery. Finally, 
a man in a Cadillac provided a cable 
and Holt soon had the couple on their 
way. 

Holt is concerned for the well-being 
of his “guests.” He makes a special 
effort to clean the oil drippings from 
the pavement in front of the rest rooms. 
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IT TAKES a heap o’ cleanin’ to make a comfort station presentable. Caretaker Holt does a little 


dusting near the rest room entrance. There are flowers in the beds from spring through the fall. 


Roadside Ambassador 


“I don’t want people to get their 
shoes dirty and then get back in their 
cars,” he points out. “I know J don’t 
like that, so I try to keep the pave- 
ment clean. Also, it’s dangerous if they 
walk on these terrazzo floors with oil 
on their shoes.” 

Holt also worries that someone may 
fall during rainy weather. For that 
reason, he said it would have been 
better if the roof over the rest rooms 
had been built out as far as the park- 
ing area to keep the floors dry and to 
keep the motorists from getting wet. 

Truck drivers coming from Dallas 
find Mitchell Holt’s rest area a con- 
venient place to take a break. 

“T’ve got a lot of friends in Dallas, 
although I don’t know their names, 
most of them,” says Holt. “Along about 
10:30 they'll hit here for a rest stop.” 

If Holt isn’t busy, he may invite 


a man back to his office for a cup of 
coffee and some conversation. 

When the traffic decreased in late 
September, Holt said there was a slight 
increase in vandalism. One morning he 
noticed that someone had taken the 
roller from the toilet rack in the men’s 
room, Holt quickly borrowed a roller 
from the women’s room to replace it. 
He said if something is missing or 
broken, it tends to encourage someone 
to commit a similar action. By and 
large, there has been little vandalism in 
Holt’s area compared to some other 
areas in the state. 

Last summer the water system be- 
came contaminated and had to be 
turned off for a few days. Each morn- 
ing Holt hauled a keg of ice water 
from the maintenance warehouse to the 
roadside park. When he spotted a 
motorist who looked especially thirsty 


he would invite him to his office for 
a cold drink. 

Sam Garrett said one year Holt 
planted onions and peppers in the 
flower beds and occasionally offered 
fresh onions and peppers to people 
stopping for lunch. 

The hot little peppers are favorites 
with the Latin American travelers, says 
Holt. Once a man picked the bushes 
clean and put the peppers in a sack. 

‘“There’s always something interest- 
ing going on here,” says Holt. “Cow- 
boys on their way to a rodeo will take 
their horses out of the trailers and 
exercise them. One time a small carni- 
val stopped here and the trainers let 
the animals graze on the grass.” 

During the summer when the sprink- 
lers are turned on, people sometimes 
walk under the showers with their 
clothes on. Parents have even put swim 
suits on their children and let them 
play awhile. 

Maintenance Foreman Bill Hilliard 
says caring for a safety rest area is 


a seven-days-a-week, 365-days-a-year 
job. “Somebody has to be there all the 
time.” During the summer, Holt works 
almost every day. If he takes off a day 
or two a week, it is usually on Mondays 
or Tuesdays when traffic counts are not 
as high. 

Thomas Brazzil works in the park 
on the other side of IH 35 just a short 
distance south of Holt’s area, They 
drive out to their jobsites in a pickup, 
with each man taking turns keeping the 
truck. This is the only means of com- 
municating with their office. There is 
no telephone or radio in the parks. In 
the fall and winter months Holt and 
Brazzil take turns caring for both areas 
on the weekends. 

Billie Wilson, stock clerk and radio 
operator at the maintenance warehouse, 
said Holt is a dedicated, conscientious 
man, 

“One day when he was off work, he 
came by here and said he hated to be 
off because he had so much work to 
do in his area,” said Billie. 

Holt starts each morning with a 
thorough cleaning of the rest rooms, 
using a wire broom, liquid soap, and 
a water hose to scrub the floors. Next 
he cleans toilets, wash basins, and 
mirrors. He fills the map dispenser on 
the information board with official 
travel maps and then picks up trash 
around the comfort station and the 
grounds. If there is yard work to be 
done, it can involve pruning, cutting, 
trimming, watering, and mowing. 

After the usual chores, there is the 
constant policing of the area. The rest 
rooms must be inspected periodically, 
every hour in the summer. 

As time permits, Holt talks with his 
“ouests” and makes them feel welcome. 

Recently a woman told Holt, “You 
know, Texans are friendlier than the 
people were where I grew up in Mas- 
sachusetts. Normally, I would not talk 
to strangers, but down here it’s dif- 
ferent.” 

Holt believes that most people like 
to talk, “especially after they’ve been 
driving for awhile and are tired.” He 
sees a lot of Air Force personnel on 


their way to San Antonio and parents 
on their way to visit sons and daugh- 
ters. 

“I believe the best remedy for home- 
sickness or the blues is good conversa- 
tion, and I’m always ready to talk with 
folks.” 

Recently a carload of Canadians 
were having lunch in Holt’s area and 
he struck up a conversation, The 
Canadians kept referring to the area 
as a “way station.” As Holt walked 
away, he overheard one of the small 
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SET A SPELL—Holt often invites his truck-driver friends into his ‘‘office’’ (utility room) 
for a cup of coffee and a little conversation. 


boys ask, “If this is a way station, why 
isn’t that man wearing his pistols?” 

Comments from all motorists about 
the rest area and comfort station have 
been complimentary, says Holt. “They 
say they don’t mind seeing their taxes 
spent this way.” 

If visitors appreciate Mitchell Holt 
and his work, the feeling is mutual. 

“I get a kick out of this job,” he 
says with a twinkle in his eye. “After 
all, I meet the best people in the 
world.” &@ 


a time 
for action 


IGH-RANKING federal and state 
highway officials from through- 
out the nation pooled their creative 
talents, rolled up their sleeves, and 
wrestled with the complex problems 
facing the nation’s highway program 
November 9-13 in Houston during the 
56th annual meeting of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials. 
Texas, serving as the host state for 
the first time since 1949, dished out its 
southwestern hospitality to more than 
1,400 delegates, their wives, and guests 
who had gathered in Houston’s mam- 
moth Shamrock Hilton Hotel. 

The mood of the annual meeting 
was dampened early in the week when 
M. J. Snider, chief engineer of the 
Missouri State Highway Department 
and a member of the AASHO execu- 
tive committee, died early Monday 
morning of an apparent heart attack. 
In respect for Snider the Missouri dele- 
gation returned home by plane Monday 
afternoon. 

Snider, a veteran of almost 37 years 
with the Missouri State Highway De- 
partment, had participated in pre- 
annual meeting activities. 

Foremost on the agenda were such 


controversial topics as the Highway 
Trust Fund, highway fund cutbacks, 
anti-highway propaganda, and the De- 
partment-of-Transportation concept at 
the state level. In other important ses- 
sions, highwaymen mulled over new 
highway-building techniques, roadway 


HONORS FOR SHUMATE—Charles_ E. 
Shumate, executive director of the Colo- 
rado State Highway Department (right), 
accepts the coveted Thomas H. McDonald 
award from Dewitt C. Greer, Texas High- 
way Commission chairman. Shumate re- 
ceived it for his outstanding service to 
highway engineering. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION—The committee on planning and design policies reviews pro- 
posed changes in designing standards during the AASHO meeting. The committee was 
one of 50 special and standing committees that met at least once during the conference 
and many of them two or three times. State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall, second 
from left, is a member of the committee. 


research findings, and innovative ideas 
in the highway field. Delegates agreed 
there are serious problems to solve 
involving all aspects of road building, 
and that the time to begin solving them 
is now, not next year or the next. 

Elected to lead the association’s ac- 
tivities during the coming year was 
W. J. Burmeister, Wisconsin’s state 
highway engineer. He replaces Douglas 
B. Fugate, Virginia’s commissioner of 
highways. J. C. Dingwall, Texas’ state 
highway engineer, was elected first 
vice-president. 

Other officers elected were T. W. 
Parker of New York, Ward Goodman 
of Arkansas, Walter Hjelle of North 
Dakota, and John LeGarra of Cali- 
fornia, all vice-presidents. New mem- 
bers of the executive committee are 
R. H. Whitaker of New Hampshire, 
W.N. Price of Arizona, Henry Helland 
of Utah, W. S. Ritchie of W. Va. 


Francis C. Turner, federal highway 
administrator, set the pace for the con- 


vention with his remarks at the opening 
general assembly when he called 1970 
“a crucial point in our nation’s trans- 
portation history.” Highway engineers 
must respond to current problems with 
sound and fair judgments, he said. 

Turner described opponents of high- 
way expansion as part of a “loud but 
tiny segment of society who always 
think they have the instant and per- 
fectly simple answer to all of life’s 
complex situations.” He countered 
their criticisms by citing a long, deep 
awareness of problems and an effort 
to solve them by highway officials. 

Projects that have created new 
parks, created recreational lakes, pre- 
served and protected artifacts of past 
civilizations, constructed thousands of 
rest areas, and planted millions of 
trees and shrubs each year along rights 
of way emphasize the highway pro- 
gram’s concern. 

“The federal-aid highway program 
has been devoting 15 percent or more 


of its annual budget to work directly 
concerned with protecting and en- 
hancing our ecological heritage.” 

Addressing those who say too much 
emphasis has been put on highways, he 
said, “If we look objectively at the 
whole transportation picture, the con- 
clusion is inescapable that you can’t 
solve the problem by diminishing the 
expenditures for highways.” 

Prior to Turner’s remarks, Fugate 
told the delegates, “Things are not as 
simple as they were in 1914 or 1956 
when the only challenge was to get on 
with the job and get the roads built. 
Despite the obstacles and despite the 
anti-highway sentiment, however, I do 
not share the gloomy outlook over the 
highway program which many high- 
way supporters have developed,” he 
said. 

The outgoing AASHO president 
pointed to recent surveys “which show 
definitely that there is overwhelming 
national sentiment for an adequate 
highway program to permit the auto- 
mobile to continue as the preferred 
way of travel for most Americans.” 

Fugate, noting the attempt to divert 
Highway Trust Fund monies to other 
uses, warned that resentful highway 
supporters might react to such a diver- 
sion by trying to abolish the four-cents- 
a-gallon federal gasoline tax. Then they 
would move to reenact the tax at the 
state level where their influence would 
be heard. 

“Many of us would have serious 
misgivings about supporting such a 


FAMILY FEAST—The halfway point in the 
meeting was highlighted with a family 
night dinner. Delegates, their wives, and 
guests were served a tasty dinner and 
entertained by the Buddy Brock Orchestra, 
the Texas A&M Singing Cadets, and 
Humorist Dr. Charles Jarvis. 


A GLIMPSE AHEAD—W. J. Burmeister, Wisconsin state highway engineer (right) and 
newly elected AASHO president, uses a break between meetings to map plans for the 
coming year with A. E. Johnson, executive director of AASHO. 
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policy,” said Fugate, “but it should 
serve aS a warning that the states are 
determined to retain control over their 
own highway programs.” 

Fugate also endorsed AASHO Ex- 
ecutive Director Alf Johnson’s recom- 
mendation that the AASHO committee 
on a continuing federal-aid highway 
program “be made permanent for the 
purpose of following developments and 
recommending AASHO policy as it 
may become desirable.” 

During a special panel discussion, 
members of the public works com- 
mitttee of the Senate and House af- 
firmed their support for the federal 
highway program and trust fund. 

“As long as I am chairman of the 
subcommittee, I’m going to hold onto 
the trust fund and see that it’s not 
diverted,” said Representative John C. 
Kluczynski, member of the House 


TRANSPORTATION EXPERT—Dale Marvel, 


Public Works Committee and chair- 
man of its subcommittee on roads. “I’m 
against cutting it back. The Highway 
Trust Fund is a tax on the user and 
the fairest in our entire tax structure.” 

Dewitt C. Greer, chairman of the 
Texas Highway Commission, also had 
some supporting thoughts for the High- 
way Trust Fund and harsh criticism 
concerning cutbacks. 

Addressing a highway commis- 
sioners’ meeting, he said the trust fund 
has been used as a controlling agent 
for the economy and said, “Some way 
should be found to fight inflation other 
than withholding the Federal Highway 
Trust Fund.” 

He said the cutbacks were legal, re- 
calling that when the trust fund was 
established in 1956, Congress put in 
a provision to allow the secretary of 
the treasury to borrow from the fund 
to help other funds when its output fell 
below its intake. 

“We’ve been controlling inflation for 
all these years with this cutback busi- 


vice-chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee (right) had his hands full during the meeting. Keeping tabs on shuttle cars used 
during the conference was a time-consuming job for the District 12 planning engineer. 


IMPROMPTU MEETING—Douglas B. Fugate, AASHO president 
and Virginia’s commissioner of highways (left), discusses ar- 
rangements with Tom Taylor, general chairman of the meet- 
ing and director of Travel and Information Division. 


ness,” Greer said. “I personally think 
it’s time somebody else controls in- 
flation.” 

Another controversial topic aired 
during the week-long meeting was the 
relatively new concept of state depart- 
ments of transportation. Some 13 states 
are now organized under the DOT 
concept and six are presently consider- 
ing the plan. 

“DOT is having a great impact on 
our state highway program and in our 
state,” said George J. Conkling, Con- 
necticut highway commissioner. He 
called his state “the land of back- 
yards.” 

“In Connecticut we are striving for 
a totally integrated transportation sys- 
tem of which highways are a part,” he 
said. “We must always remember the 
economic importance of highways, but 
' they aren’t the most popular topic in 
Connecticut at the moment. Many 
people simply do not want more high- 
ways. What we need is a well-balanced 
transportation system.” 


George D. Zahn, chairman of the 
Washington State Highway Commis- 
sion, said, ““We are not ready to move 
under the DOT rooftop.” He told the 
delegates that almost 95 percent of 
Washington’s people are still going to 
move on the highways. 

Summarizing the concept, he said, 
“Tt isn’t all bad, but no one has con- 
vinced me yet that the establishment of 
a state DOT will solve our transporta- 
tion problems or satisfy people who 
say build no more highways.” 

Focusing on problems associated 
with the public’s attitude toward high- 
ways, one that has become critical in 
the past few years, Hugh Gillespie, 
public information officer of the 
Highway Research Board, had some 
enlightening views concerning the sub- 
ject, Addressing the committee on pub- 
lic information, he said ““We are in a 
position where we have to defend what 
is essentially a sound, ambitious, and 
beneficial program to the very people 
who it’s supposed to benefit.” 
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TRAVEL POINTERS—AASHO President Douglas Fugate (left) dis- 
cusses Texas tourist attractions with Travel Counselor Ruby 
Taylor of Denison and State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall at 
the special AASHO information center. 


As a possible solution, he suggested, 
“We might stop talking to ourselves 
so much, and start concentrating more 
on the unconverted members of the 
public. 

“It seems to me that the highway 
industry has become to a certain extent 
a mutual admiration society, with the 
people at ARBA telling the people at 
AASHO how great they are,” he ex- 
plained. “Then AASHO tells HRB, 
HRB tells NAPA, and so on down the 
line until somebody gets back to 
ARBA again.” 

Public apathy or antagonism can be 
checked if each employee at every level 
of the federal, state, county, and 
municipal governments — everybody 
who is connected with the building or 
maintenance of highways—regards him- 
self as an ambassador of the program. 

“Then we would at least be chipping 
away at the edges of the concrete cur- 
tain,” Gillespie said. & 


—Frank G. Kelly Jr. 


Working with painstaking care, Eddleman has captured a female mocking- 
bird’s concern for her eggs. Eddleman also carved the eggs in the nest. 


Birdman of Lubbock 


MIDWEEK SHOPPER § stood 


motionless in a Lubbock jewelry 
store inspecting the intricate details 
and multihues that James Eddleman 
had meticulously carved and painted 


By Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
Travel and Information Division 
Photographs by Jack Lewis 


into the wooden birds displayed atop 
a glass counter. 

“You know, those birds—especially 
that mockingbird—look like they will 
come to life and fly out the door any 


moment,” asserted the shopper. “Just 
look at the detail in those feathers! 
They’re so realistic no one could ever 
tell they were wood without touching 
them.” 

Eddleman carved his first bird in 
1967, and since then he has progressed 
from a hobbyist to an artist and is 
adding dimension to Aesop’s fable, “It 
is not only fine feathers that make fine 
birds.” 

His work has become a trademark 
of creativity, and his flock of wooden 
birds—that appear real enough to fly 
or produce a melodious, rapid succes- 
sion of warbles—is rapidly winging its 
way toward fame throughout Lubbock 
and West Texas. 

Eddleman, who is the Lubbock dis- 
trict warehouse superintendent, is one 
of the small covey of artists born with 
the ability to express themselves 
through art. And, for someone who has 
never taken art lessons, the 31-year- 
old Lubbockite has come a long way 
in a short time. 

Even though he was born with the 
unique ability to carve objects out of 
wood, he has had to revive a dormant 
talent. During his adolescence, Eddle- 


Carving is a time-consuming task that 
takes a lot of patience, says James Eddle- 
man. Here, using a bird in the Audubon 
book as a model, he touches up a mock- 
ingbird that is almost ready for painting. 
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Placed in its natural setting, this bobwhite quail appears alert and ready for flight. 


Birdman of Lubbock 


man’s talent became rusty like the 
five-and-ten-store knife he had used 
so skillfully as a boy. He can still re- 
call those childhood years when cary- 
ing or whittling was as simple for him 
as shooting marbles was for a neigh- 
borhood buddy. 

“T guess just about any kid that has 
ever owned a pocketknife has done 
some whittling,’ Eddleman mused. “It 
was easy for me. I used to whittle on 
sticks and chunks of wood. I guess 
there was more talent there than I 
imagined.” 

In 1967 Eddleman regained his in- 
terest in carving when he and his uncle 
attended an exhibit of hand-carved 
wooden birds by New Mexico artist 
Jack Drake during a Lubbock exhibit. 
Drake, who in Eddleman’s opinion is 
the best wood carver in the nation, is 
well-known for his world of silent 
birds. 

“My uncle wanted to buy four of 
the birds, but even one was too ex- 
pensive for my pocketbook,” he re- 
called. “The most inexpensive bird 
there cost more than $100.” 

Eddleman vowed to carve his own 
bird, and shortly afterward started 
toward that goal. Little did he realize 
that a few years later he would be 
carving a name for himself in West 
Texas with a potential of spreading 
nationwide. 

Since 1967, when he started polish- 


ing and improving his rusty talent, he 
has carved some 22 different birds, 
including such species as the Bohemian 
waxwing, hummingbird, killdee, cardin- 
al, and scissortail. 

For the past year, his carvings have 
been on display in Anderson Brothers 
Jewelers in Lubbock. He entered one, 
a hummingbird, in the Lubbock Coun- 
ty Fair two years ago. It was a real 
crowd pleaser, but by some freak ac- 
cident, it was damaged. Considering 
the time spent on each bird, approxi- 
mately 40 to 100 hours depending on 
its size and features, Eddleman has 
been hesitant to enter others in simi- 
lar events. 

Working at nights and on weekends, 
Eddleman spends most of his spare 
hours in researching, carving, painting, 
and enlarging his flock of wooden 
birds. 

In each bird, the Lubbock Highway 
Department employee tries to bring 
out the foul’s true features. 

“I strive to make each bird better 
than the preceding one,” he said. ‘For 
me, it is a great achievement knowing 
that I’ve completed a piece that is 
comparable to the actual bird.” 

Eddleman chose birds over other 
carvable objects because of their varied 
and intricate design. 

“There is a dramatic difference in 
each specie,” he commented. “It’s a 
wide-open field where you always 
have a variety to work with.” He also 
likes to carve birds because he can do 
them in full scale. He laughed. “It’s 
rather hard to carve a horse, dog, or 
cat in its real size.” 

Eddleman spends countless hours in 
the library researching the bird he will 
carve, gaining insight into its habits 


and characteristics. He also carefully 
selects a bird from the Audubon book 
or National Geographic as a model for 
his carving. Frequent field trips are 
made to supplement the reading. 

“IT guess people wonder what plea- 
sure a person finds in bird watching,” 
he said. “It’s really very interesting, 
and especially helpful to me.” 

The actual carving of a bird is an 
intricate, detailed process. There are 
many places where Eddleman can make 
an error and destroy the final appear- 
ance of the bird, he said. On the other 
hand, if the carving is perfect but the 
painting is off, you get the same ef- 
fect. Eddleman also places strong em- 
phasis on the bird stand. 

“It is in view just as much as the 
bird, and unless it is a work of art, it 
can detract from the workmanship in 
the bird,” he said. “I can’t overlook 
patience and a good set of nerves, 
either. They are two vital ingredients 
in the process.” 

When Eddleman rekindled his inter- 
est in carving, his talent was still 
there, but it needed polishing. Tech- 
niques he needed were missing. 

“T experimented and experimented,” 
he said, “but I couldn’t get the effect 
I was striving for.” 

Determined to be as good or bet- 
ter than Drake, Eddleman began study- 
ing Drake’s work. He also had the op- 
portunity to meet Drake one day and 
have him examine his work. 

“Drake was most helpful,” Eddle- 
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Birdman of Lubbock 


man recalled. “He pointed out some 
techniques that he had developed over 
the past 20 years that really increased 
my efficiency.” 

For carving, the Lubbock  § artist 
fashioned a knife from a straight razor 
because of the metal’s fine quality. 

“The knife has to feel comfortable 
in my hand,” he added, “since most 
of the carving is done with it.” 

Carving begins with a large piece 
of basswood, a sharp knife, and a 
steady hand. 

Basswood, which is frequently used 
as a furniture foundation, is used be- 
cause it is a close-grained, straight- 
grained wood. 

“It’s also soft and easy to carve, 
but different from other soft woods 
because it holds its shape,” he explain- 
ed. 

After drawing the bird’s pattern on 
the wood, Eddleman cuts the figure 
out with a band saw and uses a rotary 
file to round and shape the object. 

Once shaped, he uses the homemade 
carving knife to cut away the rough 
general shape of the bird and develop 
features such as the beak, tail, and 
feathers. Almost all of the shaping is 
done with the knife, then he uses a 
wood burner to place emphasis on the 
feathers and outline them. 

Eddleman recalled what Drake once 
told a reporter about carving birds: 
“IT take a piece of wood and carve 
away everything that doesn’t look like 
a bird.” That about sums it up, said 
Eddleman. 
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One of the most important steps is 
in carving the bird’s head and wings. 

“If a bird’s head is to be turned, 
attention must be given to the perspec- 
uve of the angle of the head,” he said. 
“Wings are also important and some- 
times very difficult to carve.” 

If Eddleman wants the bird to look 
as if it is flying, he must “attach the 
wings in proper perspective to the rest 
of the body so that it looks natural.” 

The bird’s eyes are only a small 
part of the carving, but Eddleman 
considers them just as important as the 
head or wings. He uses taxidermist’s 
eyes, selecting a color that is natural 
to the bird. 

“Some birds’ eyes are higher on 
their heads than others,” Eddleman 
said. “Some are more prominent, but 
they are all important.” 

After carving the fine details into 
the bird and adding final touches, the 
Lubbock artist adds the legs and it is 
ready for painting. 

Despite the iridescent or lustrous 
appearance of the feathers, Eddleman 
achieves the look from flat oil paint. 
Painting is where his artistry comes 
to life. 

Eddleman considers painting the 
most critical part of the process. He 
generally blends five or six different 
colors on each feather. 

“At first I had a difficult time try- 
ing to get the real feather effect 
through oil,” he recalled. “It’s difficult 
because each feather may have four or 
five shades or hues giving it an iri- 
descent effect.” 

Bird feathers are not one color, 
said Eddleman, even though from a 
distance they may look that way. One 
feather may have a white border, fol- 


lowed by two shades of brown and 
then a final shade of gray. 

Using helpful pointers from Drake 
and his creative talents, Eddleman_ has 
solved the feather problem. As one 
Lubbockite stated, “He applies the 
paints so evenly and beautifully that 
the human eye cannot discern that 
it is seeing wood instead of feathers.” 

Eddleman takes several hours to 
select the base, usually a piece of 
weathered wood. 

“It’s just as important as the paint- 
ing or carving,” he said. “The wrong 
piece can distract from the bird.” 

The result of Eddleman’s work is a 
deceiving masterpiece. “It’s challeng- 
ing and a lot of work,” he admits, 
“but the finished product is worth it.” 

Even though wood carving is his 
specialty, the Lubbock artist finds a 
great deal of pleasure in studying other 
forms of art. Someday he hopes to 
experiment with painting, but for now, 
“there just isn’t enough time.” 

As his fame spreads, the requests 
for birds grows. Everyday someone 
asks, ‘““Where can I buy one of those?” 
Eddleman’s future is as wide open as 
the prairie that surrounds his home- 
town. 

Jack Drake once said that the world 
may produce a man who can carve 
as well as himself and that the world 
has produced those of his painting 
ability, but never will there be a man 
who can combine both qualities. 

Who knows, in a few years Drake’s 
quote may be changed to read, “I said 
it couldn’t be done, but James Eddle- 
man did it.” & 
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mounting of a bird are equally 


and 


painting, 


Carving, 


Oscar Voelkel (left) of 
District 14 and Charles 
Greenberg of Monsanto 

watch as a Monsanto 

representative smooth out 
a roll of AstroTurf on a 
highway median in Austin. 
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Two Monsanto representatives apply 
adhesive to the four-inch concrete base 
while Ben Alley (hard hat) of District 14 

and Charles Greenberg examine the 
AstroTurf’s nylon backing. Watching the 
proceedings are, from left, Bob Reed 
and Clarence Rea of Bridge Division 
‘and Oscar Voelkel. 


T MAY BE goodbye weeds, hello 

year-round green if an experi- 
mental strip of synthetic grass stands 
up well this year. The Highway De- 
partment is flirting with the idea of 
putting AstroTurf on highway medians 
and narrow traffic islands throughout 
the state, so the idea may prove to be 
more than a passing fancy. 

One thousand square feet of the 
AstroTurf was installed early in De- 
cember on a four-foot wide median on 
RM 2222 (Northland Drive), which 
is part of MoPac Expressway, the big 
construction project now under way in 
Austin. 

“We think we can save a lot of 
money in the future by using Astro- 
Turf in certain places,” says Ben Alley, 
District 14 expressway engineer. “It 


doesn’t need seeding, feeding, weeding, 
watering, cutting, or debugging. It has 
low-cost maintenance. Indications are 
that it will be helpful in preventing or 
controlling erosion, too.” 

AstroTurf can also be used to break 
the bleakness of long stretches of con- 
crete in depressed areas, says Alley. 
In a sense then, it will be a safety 
factor, helping to ward off highway 
hypnosis. 

This is different from the turf put on 
greens and football fields, Alley points 
out. This is a special landscaping sur- 
face, developed by Monsanto Company 
after 15 years of research. It is made 
of rugged polyethylene. 

Its beauty will know no season. In 


Texas Highway’s November cartoon, 


Fezby’s AstroTurf turned brown, but 


neither Monsanto officials nor Depart- 
ment personnel foresee anything of the 
sort for the AstroTurf installed in Dis- 
trict 14 . . . summer or winter. 
“Adjacent medians on Northland 
Drive have Bermuda grass, and they 


don’t look as pretty as the one with 


AstroTurf,” says Alley. “Maybe the 
natural grass will hold its own in the 
spring. The AstroTurf looks a lot like 
Bermuda grass.” 

It looks so natural, in fact, that 
it’s difficult to tell the AstroTurf from 
the real thing, says Harold Bowen, 
landscape architect in Maintenance 


Operations Division. When the pos-_ 


sibility of ‘planting’ AstroTurf was in 
the talking stages, Maintenance Opera- 
tions Division sent one of its landscape 
architects, Craig Steffens, to San An- 


attractive than the bare concrete.” 


tonio because someone had said the 


turf was planted along with grass in 
front of the Alamo. 

“Craig knew it was there, but it was 
so natural looking he passed it up,” 
laughs Bowen. “Craig just kept look- 
ing until he found it.” 

The AstroTurf seems hardy enough, 
OO, 2S 
“A maintenance man tested it by | 
pulling a loaded dump truck across 
the median and you couldn’t even see 
where he had driven over the Astro- AS 
Turf,” says Bowen. ce 

“It seems to be durable,” agrees a 
Max Ullrich of District 14, who helped _ 
write the specifications, “and it’s easy — 
to keep. All you have to do is take awe 
hose and wash it down if it gets dirty. 
It’s good looking—and definitely more 


Although only time will tell. abou 
the durability of the AstroTurf, the 
initial consensus about its appearance 
seems to be resounding approval, — 
negating the comment once made by 
St. Ambroise, a Fourth Century Roman 
philosopher: “Nothing © artificial is 
really pleasing.” 

But St. Ambroise didn’t reckon with 
AstroTurf! fo 


—M arjie Mugno — 
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The Merchants of Canton 


Photographs and Story by Foyest W. Brown 
Senior Resident Engineer 
Houston, District 12 


ARCO POLO-Traveler to Ca- 
thay, Phoenician Traders, Mer- 
chants of Venice, Hong Kong Dealers 
—look to your laurels. Canton is pass- 
ing you by and, furthermore, Canton 
works at it only one day each month. 
Canton does it with— 


Brocades, silks, homespun, lace, 
calico, and levis; 

Cut glass, pressed glass, stained 
glass, and used eye glasses; 
Antique dolls, ceramic dolls, 
broken dolls, walking and talk- 

ing dolls; 

Flintlock guns, percussion guns, 
pump guns, automatic guns, 
and B-B guns; 

Bluetick hounds, redtick hounds, 
bloodhounds, and poodles; 
Coon dogs, squirrel dogs, lap 
dogs, howling dogs, and foot- 

long hot dogs; 

French clocks, German clocks, 
grandfather clocks, and alarm 
clocks; 

Ice cold lemonade, soda pop, hot 
tamales, candied apples, and 
cotton candy; 

Horse collars, hames, singletrees, 
doubletrees, and horse laughs; 

And the old round dining table 
grandfather. threw away 20 
years ago. 


Hundreds of merchants converge on 
b the little city of Canton for the First 


Bright red candied apples and a welcoming smile greet visitors at the entrance of the Monday Trades Day of each month: 
world-famous First Monday Trades Day in Canton. Canton (population approximately 
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Visitors pass in an unending stream down the rows of 
tightly packed tables at the monthly shop-and-swap 
fair. One man’s junk is another man’s treasure. 


Hundreds of dealers bring their glassware to Canton 
on First Monday. Some of the bottles are old, some 
new. One Cathedral pickle jar, made before 1909, 
sold for $50. 


The merchants of Canton sell their wares on adjoin- 
ing streets and on highway right of way as well as 
in the 30-acre arena. Here treasure seekers examine 
odds and ends, chairs, and tables lining a highway. 


The Merchants of Canton 


3,000) is located halfway between 
Dallas and Tyler. The county seat of 
Van Zandt County, Canton normally 
is hard pressed to find groups of three 
or four around the courthouse square, 
but it is jammed with literally thou- 
sands upon thousands of merchants, 
buyers, and tourists on the first Mon- 
day of each month. 

The people of Canton would have 
you believe that the world-famous 
First Monday Trades Day began on 
a Monday in December 1848, with 
a horse trade. Some say the trade day 
really began when a circuit judge was 
holding his first court on the first 
Monday of each month, and the citi- 
zens soon became more interested in 
swapping than they did in the court 
proceedings. Eventually the business 
of court was lost to all except those 
intimately concerned. 

During the 1960’s, on the first 
Mondays, the city streets around the 
square and to the south became over- 
loaded with 50 to 60 dealers and 5,000 
customers. The city of Canton pur- 
chased a tract of land, subdivided it 
into almost 900 lots, and rented them 
to dealers. 

The average attendance now is 
about 20,000 each first Monday, and 
on Labor Day weekends, it is esti- 
mated that over 40,000 people attend 
this giant flea market. All states in 
the nation are represented at one time 
or another. Anyone who has something 
to sell can become a dealer. All he 
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has to do is call the Canton City Hall 
during the month and make reserva- 
tions, haul in his antiques, junk, or 
other merchandise, and he is author- 
ized to begin selling at noon on the 
Sunday prior to the first Monday. 

Dealers come in all types of con- 
veyances (seemingly anything on 
wheels will do) and they camp behind 
their tables so they can keep a watch- 
ful eye on their wares. Pickup trucks 
are popular. There are those with the 
open beds; those with homemade sides 
with tarps for covers; those with alum- 
inum shells; and those with large self- 
contained campers with iceboxes, beds, 
and stoves. Travel trailers provide 
more space for some of the dealers 
who often bring their families. Others 
come and bivouac in luxurious motor 
homes costing up to $30,000. And 
then there are those less affluent vend- 
ers who pitch a tent or sleep on a cot 
under a tarp. 

The uninitiated have no _ trouble 
finding the trade area in Canton, parti- 
cularly on Labor Day weekend. As he 
approaches the center of town, the 
roads become clogged with pedestrians 
and vehicles, bumper to bumper. The 
motorist is engulfed in a mass of traf- 
fic that holds him helpless like a bug 
in a whirlpool. After being whirled 
around and around, he is thrown 
eventually to the outer periphery 
where, if he is lucky, he can find a 
place to stop his overheated car. 

The junction of State Highways 19 
and 64 is near the center of the mael- 
strom. From this point, the first-timer, 
if he is fortunate, can find a native 
to tell him where to find the entrance. 
This is not easy because of the tre- 


mendous crowds seemingly coming and 
going in all directions, and it seems 
once the entrance is reached, it in it- 
self is the center of hundreds of deal- 
ers all vying for attention. Near the 
entrance there is a young lady with 
a beautiful smile selling candied ap- 
ples, which sets the stage for a festive 
afternoon. 

Marco Polo would have been dazzled 
with the variety of merchandise. He 
would not have brought enough camels 
to carry back the treasures that he 
would have wanted to buy. 

The first-time visitor probably says 
to himself or his family, “Let’s look 
it over and come back and bargain 
for the items that we really want to 
buy.” This is a mistake of the first 
order. It is impossible in just a few 
short hours to cover the entire grounds. 
Since the Trades Day occurs the year 
round, temperatures range from 100 
degrees on Labor Day weekend to the 
freezing, drizzling rains of wintertime. 
This extreme in temperatures does not 
keep the dealers from showing up 
each month. In hot weather, if they 
are not fortunate enough to have a cot 
underneath a shade tree, they erect 
a tarp. Some even set up electric fans. 

Dealers become addicted to first 
Mondays—it becomes more than a 
means of making money, and it’s more 
than a hobby. They come back month 
after month, year after year. 

Almost as varied as the goods they 
sell are the dealers themselves. There 


Old Red calmly views prospective 
masters. Hound handlers gather 
at the bottom of the hill about a 
half mile from the open-air mar- 
ket on Dog Day. This is each Sat- 
urday before First Monday. Own- 
ers swap yarns and trade or sell 
dogs of all kinds, including some 
of the best coon and foxhounds 
in the Southwest. 


Animals of all kinds are on sale, 
including monkeys, chickens, 
goats, parrots, and pigeons. This 
dealer, half hidden among the 
crates, probably hopes his 
- pigeons never return home. 


Used. lightning rods protect a 
kitchen cabinet, which will prob- 
ably be a prized possession when 
refurbished. Brocades and silks 
by the yard, apples by the bushel, 
high-button shoes, and barbed 
wire also vie for attention. No 
receipt is ever given for a sale. 
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The Merchants of Canton 
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Organ music fills the air as Joe Chambless of Canton plays a halting rendition of an old hymn, the only tune 
he knows. His demonstrations have helped sell 33 of the old pump organs. Last July Chambless quit his 16- 
year job with the Highway Department to become a full-time dealer. 


are the professional antique dealers, 
the hobbyists who want to sell the 
products of their hobbies, the towns- 
people who want to clean out their 
attics, the retired couple who want 
something to do, and those few who 
remind us of the sharpies who operated 
the old medicine shows looking for a 
quick buck. 

At the top of the hierarchy are the 
sophisticated dealers representing an- 
tique establishments. They are expen- 
sively dressed (although attire may be 
casual to agree with the weather) 
poised, articulate, and extremely 
knowledgeable about their goods. They 
speak casually of prices ranging from 
a few hundred to several thousand dol- 
lars. The well-heeled buyer can buy 
with confidence from these dealers be- 
cause the goods will be as represented. 

There is the tall, tan, East Texas 
farmer, face weathered by countless 
years spent behind the plow, who has 
recognized a good thing when he sees 
it. Where else can he make money 
with the worn-out tools, plows, and 
horse collars that he discarded years 
ago? He sits back with a twinkle of 
amusement in his eyes as he watches 
the people jostle by. His replies are 
courteous to the tourists’ unending 
questions as to what is that thing and 
how does it work? He patiently ex- 
plains that ‘that thing’ is a corn sheller. 
He demonstrates its use and names the 
price. If he makes a sale, the twinkle 
in his eyes grows a little brighter. He 
may do a little trading with some of 
the other dealers or he might make 
a purchase or two to build up his 
stock. After all, this first Monday has 
become a tradition and he could not 


Lamps, lamps, who will buy a lamp? Cut-glass prisms, glistening in the sunlight, are 
reminders of another era. One kerosene lamp was inscribed with ‘‘Home Sweet Home.”’ 


afford to run out of things to sell. 
Then there are the couples who have 
not missed a First Monday Trades Day 
in 10 years. They seem not overly anx- 
ious to make a sale, but are content 
to meet and talk with the people who 
stop to examine their wares. The 


smiles they trade are worth more than 
any profit they could have from a 
sale. 

When you are in need of a side- 
saddle, curling iron, or a bit of nostal- 
gia, do some shopping with a “Mer- 
chant of Canton.” & 
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Arlington News, with an Austin dateline 
—tThe Texas Urban Development Commis- 
sion gave tentative approval Thursday to 
a recommendation that an Interagency 
Transportation Council be established to 
coordinate planning and evaluation of 
agency transportation programs in the 
state. 

The recommendation was passed over 
an original suggestion that a new Texas 
Transportation Commission be formed by 
redesignating the Texas Highway Commis- 
sion and expanding it to include experts in 
all forms of transportation. 

The commission voted to recommend 
that the proposed council include the 
Texas Highway Department, Texas Mass 
Transportation Commission, Texas Aero- 
nautics Commission, Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, Traffic Safety Council, the pro- 
posed Texas Department of Community 
Affairs, and the Governor’s office. 

They would also give the group the 
responsibility “‘for developing plans for 
long-range coordination and integration of 
the state transportation effort.” 

Jack Kultgen, chairman of the group’s 
transportation committee, amended the 
recommendation to allow that the smaller 
agencies be given ‘“‘adequate”’ staffing and 
funding so that the Highway Department 
will have no ‘‘undue advantage.” 

Fort Worth Press—Highways . . 
they’re just glorified footpaths, something 
the government spends a lot of money 
building. Not so. 

“Really, highways are the backbone, not 
only of our commerce, but also of the 
civilization,’’ according to Garrett Morris. 

Morris, local attorney and a member 
of both the State Highway Commission 
and the Texas Turnpike Authority, has 
seen Tarrant County’s progress as a result 
of an improved road system. 

“Historically,” he explained, ‘‘growth 
has followed caravan routes. In the United 
States the highways are the way along 
which our culture flows.”’ 

One factor in the area’s_ potential 
growth and influence is an_ elaborate 
highway system, plans for which are al- 
ready on paper. 

“If all that is built, it will give us a 
fine network of freeways, as well as 
arterials,” said J. R. Stone, Texas High- 
way Department assistant district engi- 
neer. 

“You might say that highways in today’s 
society are not only the foundation of 
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industry and commercial growth of the 
community, but also the foundation of 
the educational, cultural part of the com- 
munity. And it is these things that make 
the community the kind of place where 
you want to live,’’ Morris said. 


Wichita Falls Times, in an editorial— 
Highway signs, placards, and stickers all 
over America have for years brandished 
this admonition: 

“If you drink, don’t drive.” 

It is going to disappear. The reason is 
not because the words do not express a 
great truth. The reason is, as the National 
Safety Council—which originated the 
motto—has reported, that the message 
is less than fully credible to the motor- 
ing public. 

A very large percentage of drivers 
drink at least occasionally, the safety or- 
ganization has determined, and it is now 


veering off in another direction to try 


to reach them. Just what safety motto 
will emerge has not been announced, but 
the advice will be to the driver who drinks 
that he should do so in such a manner 
that he will not be ‘‘under the influence’”’ 
when he gets behind the wheel. 


Waco Herald-Tribune—Interstate 35 will 


open across East Waco early this year, 
giving through traffic non-stop travel 
through the city. Final complemen is to 
be in 1972. 

Interstate 35 has bec named J. H. 
Kultgen Expressway, in honor of the local 
civic leader and former chairman of the 
Texas Highway Commission. _ 


pressway which crosses the Brazos River 
and continues through East Waco. A tem- 


porary connection will be made between | 


the Interstate and South Loop Drive until 
final sections of the expressway are com- 
pleted in Bellmead, Lacy- besa ane and 


Northcrest, 
The eighth and final cobtiacr for Kult- Q 


gen Expressway was awarded last July. It 


extends from Hogan Lane in Bellmead we 


the Connally Road at Northcrest. 
Houston Chronicle — Many American 


businesses have trouble spots ahead in | 
the next decade, but the transportation i] 


industry already has reached the critical 
stage. 


That was the consensus ot the five — 
editors of Business Week magazine at ad 


press conference at the Houston Club, 
prior to their panel discussion before 


judges a 
here, ‘‘who are promoting use of highway 


true everywhere. 


about 700 persons at the Men's Forum. 

Lewis Young, editor-in-chief of Business 
Week, said the 70’s would be a crucial 
period for transportation. 

“The truckers are in trouble, the water- 
ways are running on subsidies, the air- 
lines are losing their shirts, and there’s 
not much good news on the railroad 
scene,’’ said Young. 

‘‘The problem here is that while these 
comprise our transportation picture,” 
Young added, ‘‘all have different regulatory 
bodies, all with different . ViewnOe and 
all isolated.” 


‘Galveston News—Dewitt C. Greer Thurs- 
day accused the federal government of 
manipulating federal highway funds to 
deny Texas $65 million worth of road 
work. 

“There are those,” Greer told the ay 
and commissioners convention 


trust fund monies to finance mass rail 
transit in various proportions. se 

_ “We in Texas hold to the old- fashioned 
definition of trust . . . that a man’s word 
is his bond,’’ Greer said. “But this is not 


“This year alone, Texas was t . receive 
an apportionment of $275 million We got 
$210 million,” Greer said. ‘‘The $65 mil- 


lion held back from the highway program 


in Texas during the last year is not the 
full extent of our losses. Remember all 


this financing | from the highway — trust _ 
fund is subject to watchin f ; 

the states.”” 2 Eerie 
To be open soon is the section of ex- | 


Wichita ‘Falls Tines in an edit rial— 


This year may mark a ‘turing p ss 
the national eaeseo for safer z 


traffic. : 
tn the first gigah onthe: traffic deaths 
were down 3 percent from the eight-month 


period of 1969 and projections by the 
National Safety Council indicate that some 
- 1,000 fewer traffic fatilities are oe : 


compared to 1969. _ A 
The National — Safety — Council credits 

the current lower death rate to t 

factors: 


licensing procedures by the states. A 


crackdown on drinking drivers. Inna We | 


numbers of cars equipped with safety belts — 


and other passenger protection features. 


More drivers on the road whe, are better | 
‘qualified by special training. Stricter driver | 


Increased use of the safety- designed ier 


State nighway ae 


RETIREMENTS 


(As of October 31, 1970) 
District 1 
Charlie T. Sims, Maintenance Technician II 
District 4 
James M. Harris, District Maintenance Engineer 
District 5 
Albert T. Pricer, Maintenance Technician II 
Hilland C. Weaver, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 6 
John H. Arnett, Maintenance Technician II 


Jack R. Phillips, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 10 
Alvin K. Dickey, Maintenance Construction Foreman 


District 11 

J. M. York, District Engineer 

District 13 

Vollie Cook, Maintenance Technician II 
District 14 


Walter W. Wichmann, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 

Robert C. Edgar Jr., Engineering Technician III 
Hilmar A. Kraft, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 

Clinton F. Gilliam, Engineering Technician IV 
William E. Williams, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 19 

William H. Hake, Maintenance Technician II 
District 23 

Emit B. Cornelius, Maintenance Technician II 


Two veteran employees of District 19, Austin Pruitt (left) and 
Careful ‘‘Bub’’ Cloudy, received certificates for 40 years of 
meritorious Departmental service from District Engineer Gil- 
bert Youngs recently. Both men, maintainer operators, drew 
high praise from Youngs, who said, ‘“‘When it comes to operat- 
ing a maintainer, | don’t know a better term than artistry to 
describe the way they handle their equipment.’’ Cloudy retired 
shortly after receiving his award. 
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THD Urged to Diversify 


EXAS Highway Department of- 

ficials should broaden their goals 

to include mass transportation—even 
urban transportation. 

That advice was offered by General 
A. R. Luedecke, Texas A&M Uni- 
versity executive vice-president, in the 
keynote address for the 44th annual 
Highway Short Course. The three-day 
meeting (November 17-19) was spon- 
sored by the Highway Department and 
Texas A&M’s Texas Transportation 
Institute and Civil Engineering Depart- 
ment. 

General Luedecke warned that the 
federal government will step in if state 
and local governments do not take the 
lead in solving urban transportation 
problems. 

“Using the principle you have used 
in providing Texans with the finest 
highway system in the world,” he ob- 
served, “it seems to me that you could 
use the established state-local partner- 
ship to solve the urban transportation 
problem fairly and in keeping with the 
needs of the people of Texas. 

“If we don’t solve our own prob- 
lems,” the general said, “we had better 
get ready for someone else to write 
the rules of the ball game we are going 
to play by in years to come—like them 
or not.” 

Luedecke said cities are hard pressed 
for financial resources, with limited 
taxing powers and a continuing demand 
for expanded services. The state must 
either provide them with greater taxing 
powers, he said, or give them greater 
assistance through state agencies, such 
as the Highway Department. 

“Since transportation does not re- 
spect jurisdictional boundaries,” Gen- 
eral Luedecke said, “it would appear 
to me that regional and state leader- 
ship is dictated. 
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“You have shown that you have the 
know-how to lead such a program, and 
I am confident you will seek this re- 
sponsibility,” he continued. “In doing 
so, you would probably set the pattern 
for other state agencies to solve the 
problems facing them—whether it is 
the housing problem, the pollution 
problem, or other problems that loom 
large in our society.” 

Short course participants were for- 
mally welcomed by Ford D. Albritton 
Jr. of Bryan, a member of the Texas 
A&M system board of directors. 

“Each year we get a little prouder 
of having a part in the highway pro- 
gram in Texas,” Albritton told par- 
ticipants. He pointed out that the High- 
way Department’s continuing coopera- 
tive research program with TTI has 
been an inspiration in the development 
of other cooperative research programs 
throughout the university. 

Highway Commission Chairman De- 
witt C. Greer gave the response to 
Albritton’s welcome and called those 
attending the short course “a working 
group of people.” Greer said he was 
glad the programs had been expanded 
in recent years to include “our main- 
tenance people.” Greer said that Jack 
Keese, TTI director, had taken ad- 
vantage of the young, alert minds in 
the Highway Department in presenting 
the program. 

Larry Walker, engineer of automa- 
tion from Austin, and Melvin Ry- 
lander, resident engineer from Port 
Lavaca, were winners, respectively, of 
the 1970 Dewitt C. Greer and Gibb 
Gilchrist awards, Dr. M. T. Harring- 
ton, chancellor emeritus of the A&M 
system, named the winners and State 
Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall pre- 
sented the plaques and checks for 
$1,000 each. 


The Texas Society of Professional 
Engineers’ 1970 Government Profes- 
sional Development Award was pre- 
sented to District 19 by Don E, Sal- 
mond, president-elect of the society. 
In accepting the award, District Engi- 
neer G. A. Youngs said, “Our district 
is proud that this award has come to 
the Texas Highway Department, and 
I accept for the whole Highway De- 
partment.” 

Professor Robert White, head of 
landscape architecture at A&M, intro- 
duced Joe H. Derrick Sr., winner of 
the 1970 Lady Bird Johnson Award 
for highway beautification. 

Dingwall reviewed Department ac- 
tivities and outlined the agenda for 
the short course. He told delegates 
that “our biggest job now is dealing 
with people.” The trend at the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Of- 
ficials meeting, held the previous week 
in Houston, said Dingwall, is that high- 
way departments “will be paying more 
attention to environment, safety, and 
public relations.” 

Dingwall urged districts to “do your 
homework” before public hearings, to 
see that those who support the high- 
way projects attend the hearings. 
Esthetics will be playing a more im- 
portant role in future designs, said 
Dingwall, especially on bridges. 

He cited recent criticism of the De- 
partment’s new mowing policy which 
in many instances leaves the right of 
way looking rough or ragged. Dingwall 
told the group he was open to sug- 
gestions from the districts concerning 
the policy. He also suggested that 
design engineers should consider alter- 
ing designs to help eliminate some of 
the guardrails. In closing, he asked 
delegates for suggestions that could 
lead to a better Department operation. 


N ENGINEER of automation 

from Austin and a senior resi- 
dent engineer from the Port Lavaca 
county residency were honored at the 
44th annual Highway Short Course at 
Texas A&M University for their out- 
standing service to the Highway De- 
partment. 

Larry G. Walker of Austin was pre- 
sented the 1970 Dewitt C. Greer 
Award and James M. Rylander of Port 
Lavaca received the 1970 Gibb Gil- 
christ Award. 

John S. Redditt, former chairman of 
the Highway Commission, is donor of 
the awards. Each award includes a 
$1,000 cash benefit and a bronze 
plaque. State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall made the presentations. 

“T’ve worked in two districts and 
_ two divisions,” said Walker to the 
crowd, “and I’ve had a lot of help and 
encouragement from my colleagues and 
supervisors. I want to thank them— 
and they know who they are.” 

Later Walker said, “My wife hasn’t 


CONGRATULATIONS, LARRY—State Highway Engineer 
J. C. Dingwall (left) presents a plaque and a check 
to Larry Walker, engineer of automation. 


told me what she’s going to do with 
the money. A lot of people have talked 
about the money, but to me that is 
only secondary to the honor and the 
plaque. This is the high point of my 
career with the Highway Department. 
There are so many deserving people, 
I’m just glad they picked me.” 

After Rylander received his award, 
he told delegates, “I owe it all to the 
help, encouragement, and cooperation 
of all the engineers in our district, and 
especially to the people in the Calhoun 
County residency and maintenance sec- 
tion. Mr. W. A. King was the first 
man I worked for in the Department 
and he taught me what I know about 
highway construction.” 

Walker, who began his career with 
the Department 24 years ago, was 
nominated for the Greer award for 
the development of a bridge geometry 
system for computers. His geometric 
system has proved so flexible that it 
has been broadened to include road- 
way design problems. 


HAPPY WINNER—James M. Rylander (right) is all 
smiles as he poses with Gibb Gilchrist and the Gibb 
Gilchrist award plaque. 


Walker, Ryulandetr Win Awards 


Since his transfer to the Division of 
Automation in 1966 and his promotion 
to engineer of automation, Walker 
has established and supervised the De- 
partment’s automation engineering re- 
search and development section. This 
led to establishment of the Total Inte- 
grated Engineering Systems (TIES) 
program by BPR and his assignment 
as project supervisor. 

Rylander, a 16-year veteran with 
the Department, was nominated for the 
Gilchrist award for his proficiency as 
an engineering supervisor, especially in 
construction of the 2.25-mile Lavaca 
Bay Causeway. He made a substantial 
saving in engineering and construction 
costs with his sonoprobe survey of 
Lavaca Bay. Rylander’s report, “Loca- 
tion and Classification of Sub-Marine 
Soils by Sonar,” earned him the Hewes 
Award for 1960. 

He was also commended for his out- 
standing direction and organization of 
maintenance operations in the wake of 
Hurricanes Carla and Beulah. & 
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US 287, ‘sweeping a 


cross the countryside near Quanah, wa 


cated within a seven-day period in October. 


s one of three highways dedi- 


Impottant Highway 


PENING of a four-mile divided 
highway between Quanah and 
Acme eliminates “one of the most 
dangerous bottlenecks of US 287,” said 
State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall 
at dedication ceremonies October 22. 
The West Texas dedication was one 
of three held within a seven-day period. 
Ribbon cuttings were also held in East 
(Panola) and North (Paris) Texas. 
Calling US 287 “one of the most 
important highways in the state,’ Ding- 
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wall said traffic is increasing five to 10 
percent a year. US 287 is the main 
thoroughfare between Fort Worth and 
Amarillo. It takes travelers from the 
Gulf Coast to Canada. 

“It is truly a vacation, or tourist, 
highway,” said Dingwall. 

The Quanah Tribune saluted the 
opening, saying, “For more than two 
decades US 287 highway traffic has 
had to contend with a narrow bridge, 
a railroad crossing, and often, early 
morning or late afternoon sun, all at 
one time within a span of several hun- 
dred feet at the entrance of the giant 
Georgia-Pacific Bestwall Acme Plant. 


Links Dedicated 


Statistics showed the stretch as site of 
more than average amount of fatal and 
near-fatal accidents.” 

Also eliminated by the new road is 
a railroad overpass two miles west of 
Quanah where many head-on accidents 
have occurred. 

“The Commissioners’ Court of 
Hardeman County and the City Coun- 
cil of Quanah have been very coopera- 
tive in assisting the Highway Depart- 
ment in purchasing right of way in 
other matters,” said Dingwall. 


Dingwall also helped dedicate the 
resident engineer and maintenance 
offices and warehouse in Quanah. The 
new facilities were inspected after the 
ribbon cutting. 

Special guests for the day were State 
Senator Jack Hightower of Vernon and 
Representative Bill Heatly of Paducah 
who supported development of good 
roads and highway facilities in West 
Texas. Other dignitaries included five 
district engineers: Virgil McGee of 
Childress, L. B. Dean of Wichita Falls, 
Charles W. Smith of Amarillo, Oscar 
Crain of Lubbock, and J. C. Roberts 
of Abilene. 

Governor Preston Smith joined high- 
way leaders from Texas and Oklahoma 
in launching a new era of highway de- 
velopment for Paris and the Red River 
Valley on October 28 with dedication 
of US 271 North in Lamar County. 
The four-lane highway extends from 
Paris north to the Red River. 
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Wielding simultaneous scissors at the U 


The Governor stood with six others 
in a simultaneous snipping of the 
traditional ribbon in a ceremony at 
Arthur City near the Red River. As- 
sistant State Highway Engineer Luther 
DeBerry and Texas Highway Commis- 
sioner Garrett Morris helped do the 
honors. 

“Paris and Lamar County are now 
the Texas gateways to the Indian Na- 
tion Turnpike in Oklahoma,” said the 
Governor. “This expanded highway 
now provides direct access and faster 
transit to Tulsa, St. Louis, Chicago, 
New York, and all points east...” 

Governor Smith continued, “The 
opening of this major highway link is 
a symbol of much that we have to be 
proud of in Texas. Texas has the finest, 
most comprehensive highway system 
in the nation.” 

Later, Paris 


News Editor Bill 


Thompson said, “The four-laning of 
US 271 is only the beginning. . . of 
the highway dreams for a greater Paris. 
We know the value of good highways. 
And as an inland city for all these 


S 271 North dedication are, from left, Paris 


years, we know the cost of not having 
them.” 

The third dedication was in East 
Texas on October 28. A 3.7-mile long 
section of FM 1401—2.4 miles in Pan- 
ola County and 1.3 miles in Shelby 
County—was opened. This was from 
near the Old Center Community to US 
84 near Paxton. 

The ribbon cutting drew such digni- 
taries as Governor Preston Smith, 
Highway Commissioner Garrett Mor- 
ris, Assistant State Highway Engineer 
Luther DeBerry, and two district engi- 
neers: G. A. Youngs of Atlanta and 
M. C, Goode of Lufkin. Former DE 
J. M. York of Lufkin and several 
county commissioners from that area 
also were present. 

“This project was the final link of 
the farm road, giving another through 
road between the two counties,” said 
Thomas Hunter, supervising resident 
engineer. {9 
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Mayor B. M. Felty, Texas Highway Commissioner Garrett Morris, Chamber of Commerce 
Highway Chairman Sam Weiss, Governor Preston Smith, Lamar County Judge Lester 


Crutchfield, and Assistant State Highway Engineer Luther DeBerry. 
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To and From Our Readers 


Praise for AASHO Work 

After the convention, comes the 
applause. AASHO President Douglas 
B. Fugate and Executive Director A. 
E. Johnson sent a letter of apprecia- 
tion to each member of the AASHO 
convention committee: Tom Taylor, 
general chairman; Joe Wright, reserva- 
tions chairman; Archie Christian, regis- 
tration; Bob Townsley, entertainment; 
Wiley Carmichael, transportation; Bob 


Warner, publicity and information; 
Hubert Henry, arrangements; and 
George Brooks, finance. 

The: jetter “said” in) parts). the 


excellent work that you did made the 
meeting . . . extremely pleasant and 
productive. As is usual for Texans, 
you have done things in a most efficient 
and cordial manner and have set a 
goal for following host states to attempt 
to match. 


DEANE ‘ ZE) 7 ae 


“The AASHO office in Washington 
appreciates your work over the months 
in getting ready for the convention, as 
well as your performance during the 
convention, and for the wonderful way 
you have worked with AASHO per- 
sonnel...” 

Hang in There 

Good news for you _ suspension- 
bridge enthusiasts. Two more have 
been pinpointed in separate spots in the 
state. Jerry Godfrey, a draftsman in 
District 23, writes, ““There is another 
suspension bridge on the Colorado 
about 20 miles (as the crow flies) up- 
stream from Bend.” It’s just outside 
the village of Regency. Edwin L. 
Stephenson, region six maintenance 
engineer for the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration, says there is another one 
just north of Granbury (Hood Coun- 
ty), built around 1920. Both bridges 


OF thu (allusuveth 


"OKEY FEZBY, CUT THE CLOWNING... THAT was LAST MONTH I" 
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are located on county roads, so the 
Bend bridge remains the only one on 
the state highway system. 
Not By Maintenance Alone 

Harold E. Williams, whose wife 
works in the Odessa District account- 
ing department, reminds us _ that 
concern for a stranded motorist is not 
limited to Department maintenance 
crews. Williams writes that during a 
recent trip from Laredo to Houston 
they had car trouble and a motorist 
stopped to help. 

“During our conversation, we 
learned he was Alvin Daniels from 
District 12, and he works in the 
design section in Houston. This is 
our second experience with employees 
from the Department coming to our 
rescue and going far beyond any ex- 
pectation of help. This is what makes 
us happy we are part of such an or- 
ganization,” he writes. 

“We are most grateful to Mr. 
Daniels and shall never forget this 
kindness, and the best part is he did 
not have to stop or help. It is good to 
know we have people in the world like 
him and most of all that he is a part 
of our Texas Highway Department.” 
From District 5 

District Engineer Oscar Crain for- 
warded a letter he received recently 
from Mrs. A, C. Surman, chairman 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


DEWITT C. GREER Chairman 
HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Member 
GARRETT MORRIS Member 


J.C. DINGWALL State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal of 
the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701. 


of the Garza County Historical Survey 
Committee at Post, in which she ex- 
pressed her concern for highway fund 
diversion: “We were watching TV re- 
cently when you appeared on Com- 
munity Close Up. We felt that you 
were speaking for all of us concerning 
highway funds being taken from the 
purpose they were intended and divert- 
ing them into other forms of trans- 
portation. 

“In far West Texas we are not satu- 
rated with superduper extra superla- 
tives of all kinds—four-lane, eight-lane, 
more lanes, etc. We have been told 
that we are scheduled for some of 
these and it will slow down our econ- 
omy, pleasure, and safety if they do 
not come to pass. Highway travel far 
exceeds any other form of transporta- 
tion. Are we to have our favorite free- 
dom of choice curtailed? When we 
want to go someplace, we may travel 
fast over safe highways. If we want 
to see things, we may take the “Travel 
Trails,” a most unique pleasure. 

“Thank you for taking our part in 
this unfair effort to curtail our favorite 
form of travel.” 

Straighter Than An Arrow? 

Farm to Market Road 85 in Hen- 
derson County is just like any other 
secondary road except for one dis- 
tinction. It influenced the name of a 
nearby town. The town is Gun Barrel 
City and it’s on the banks of Cedar 
Creek Lake some 50 miles southeast 
of Dallas. The city was so named 
because FM 85 is as straight as a 
“sun barrel.” With a population of 
236, the city is one of four new Hen- 
derson County towns near the lake to 
incorporate to legalize the sale of 
alcohol to lake visitors. 

Who Can Top This? 

Is Anson High School (Jones Coun- 
ty) leading all schools in providing 
Highway Department employees? 
Martha Jean Woodard, wife of Bobby 
Woodard, resident engineer in District 
9, recently provided this information: 
“In your April 1970 edition you have 
an article, including a picture of C. M. 
Kitchell of the Abilene office, and also 


an article entitled ‘Riding High in 
Temple’ about a project under field 
supervision of Bobby Woodard. These 
two engineers are graduates of Anson 
High and classmates. 

“The Department also employs 
Elder McCarty in its Insurance Divi- 
sion in the Tyler District. Mr. McCarty 
is also a graduate of Anson High. 
Looks like this small town in West 
Texas is doing its share in helping to 
build better roads in Texas. I wonder 
if any other town this size can top it?” 
Armchair Traveler 

We received a subscription request 
last month from Mrs. Loretta T. 
Leonard, a secretary in the Materials 
and Tests Division’s inspector’s office 
in San Antonio, with this added note: 
“Off and on for the past 10 years my 
mother and dad have read your maga- 
zine and thoroughly enjoyed it. They 
had access to it because I am the 
fourth daughter of theirs to work for 
the Texas Highway Department. They 
have never been able to travel and see 
much of this grand state as they would 
like to. Receiving your magazine each 
month will give them a chance to do 
a little “armchair” traveling. I am only 
sorry I did not give them a subscription 
earlier. « 

Me, Too 

After reading one of George Fin- 
ley’s articles in a recent issue of Texas 
Highways, Milton C. Campbell, Ralls’ 
maintenance foreman, reminisced 
about a happening out Lubbock way. 

After a 1934 rainstorm, Homer 
Smith and Campbell, who had just 
started working for the Department, 
were patrolling US 82, retrieving cars 
from soggy ditches. Three miles out of 
Ralls they saw a car stopped on the 
side of the road. It was George Carver, 
Lubbock’s assistant district engineer. 

“What are ya’ll doing out here?,” 
quizzed Carver. 

“Some people can’t drive after a 
little rain,” Smith replied. “We’re 
pullin’ them out of the ditches.” 

After a brief pause, Carver replied, 
“How ’bout pullin’ me out? [’m stuck 
too.” 
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“While the women are happy, the Depart- 
ment’s many admirers of the mini are 
shaken,”’ a columnist wrote for an Austin 
paper soon after State Highway Engineer 
J. C. Dingwall said women could wear 
pants suits to work. Dolly Calloway of 
Bridge Division is one of the many females 
throughout the state taking advantage of 
the edict. Photograph by Frank Lively. 


State Champions? — Three cockscombs 
(genus Celosia) at the Anderson County 
maintenance section average 56 inches in 
height and some of the flowers are 10 
inches in diameter. Seedlings were trans- 
planted into beds and cared for by Joe 
E. Ray and Gordon G. Everitt Jr. (shown 
here). Maintenance Foreman J. W. Wor- 
tham believes the cockscombs are state 
champions. 
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@ We drove to California and back 
this August and again we were re- 
minded of Texas’ good roads that we 
take for granted. Along the way, we 
had car trouble near Pecos. Our water 
hose broke. We stopped and shortly 
another car stopped. I was able to 
patch the broken hose, but we had lost 
our water. The driver of the other car, 
Jack Crumley, gave us the water 
out of his two-gallon jug (ice water!). 
Then he drove back to Pecos (he had 
already been to Pecos and was going 
the other way) to be sure we didn’t 
have any more trouble. 

I am glad you have such a man in 
your Department, and I am especially 
glad he is a Texan. Thanks for the 
wonderful service you and your De- 
partment give to the people of Texas. 

Reverend Charles Godbey 
Houston 

(Crumley, a traffic surveyor super- 
visor in Planning Survey Division, was 
on vacation when he stopped to help 
the Houston minister and his family.— 
Ed.) 


© I am writing this letter on behalf 
of my girl friend and myself. We 
wanted to express our appreciation for 
the help we received from an employee 
of your Department. He is Mr. Lee 
Roy Querry of Frankston. 

We were driving from Athens to 
Logansport, Louisiana. About 10 miles 
outside of Jacksonville on SH 204 my 
car becan to overheat. When we pulled 
over to the side of the road, we discov- 
ered a broken water hose. 

At that moment Mr. Querry drove 
up and was kind enough to take us 
back to town so we could get the 
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proper part. After finding the right 
hose, we returned to my car and Mr. 
Querry installed the new hose and 
filled the radiator with water from his 
water can. We offered to pay him for 
all he had done, but he politely refused 
and said he was glad to be of help. 
We were so grateful that he had 

helped us because we knew we could 
trust someone who worked for the 
Texas Highway Department. Again, 
many thanks for a job well done. 
You'll never know how much we ap- 
preciated it. 

Georgianne Freeman and 

June Halbrook 

Athens 

(Querry is an employee of the Smith 

County south maintenance section — 
Ed.) 


@ I would like to express my thanks 
to Wilbert Harms for finding my purse 
and returning it to me. I will never 
forget it. 

Mrs. W. H. Cox 
Hale Center 
(Harms, a District 5 employee, 
works in Littlefield Ed.) 


@ Recently on US 67 between Cle- 
burne and Glen Rose the water pump 
failed and our car overheated. I 
stopped on the roadside to wait for the 
engine to cool. In less than five minutes 
two men, Orville R. Reesing and 
Donald Albrecht, both Highway De- 
partment employees, stopped to in- 
vestigate. They then left to get some 
water for the radiator so we could get 
to Glen Rose. 

The kindness of these two men was 
of great help and comfort to me, my 


wife, and two children. We are grate- 
ful that you have such helpful people 
in your Department and that these two 
men helped us at a time when, perhaps, 
they were on their way home. 

Lewis §. Drill 

Dallas 

(Both employees are inspectors in 

the Cleburne residency.—Ed.) 


@ We were not told about the toll 
bridge being out so we drove a long 
way out of our way, at least 50 miles, 
which kept us from getting to our place 
to stay that night. There was no sign 
saying the toll bridge was out. Maybe 
we can save some other person from 
going the wrong way. 

Mrs. Karl W. Peterson 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
(Sorry ... Texas doesn’t have any 
toll bridges. There are two toll roads, 
both in the Dallas-Fort Worth area, 
but they are always open.—Ed.) 


@ We wish to express our deep ap- 
preciation to Herbert Snider and 
several of your employees for their 
help recently when one of the post 
office contract trucks was involved in 
an accident at the intersection of US 
67 and Kings Highway. 

When I arrived at 8:30 p.m., he and 
his men were there, and when I left at 
2 a.m. the next morning they were still 
there. All during this time they were 
most active in helping protect the 
mails. Snider went far beyond the call 
of duty to help us salvage the mail that 
night and even the next day, after a 
damaging fire. 

Words are not in my command to 
thank them enough for the very 
gracious manner in which they ap- 
proached their difficult duties. 

Arthur L. Jennings 
Postmaster 
Texarkana 


(Snider is a maintenance construc- 
tion foreman III in District 19 in 
charge of the Texarkana maintenance 
section.—Ed.) 
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* The new fixed span. intracéastat Canal Bridge'on»SH 87 
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south’ of Port Arthur will bés¢ompleted next month. It will 
“eventually -replace the’ old. drawbridge-(hidden from view 


by ther steelwork for the new span), which was damaged 
_ September..13 in a collision and ‘fire. The old bridge will 
serve traffic,’ between Port Arthur.and Sabine Pass until 
approaches.on. the “new structure. are ‘completed next year.’ 
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